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For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG CLERK 

«Twelve o’clock sir. He has been in the 
habit of coming home at that hour and some- 
times not till three or four in the morning. 
I shoula never have known it, for he has a 
night key, but I havea sick daughter with 
whom I sit up half of the night, and I have 
learned to distinguish his step. 

So said a mild-faced woman to a gentle- 
man, apparently a country farmer, who call- 
ed one day at her boarding house for clerks. 
She was a sincere-looking little lady, and 
very soft voiced withal. The man enquir- 
ed for one Eugene Turner, a lad of seven- 
teen, who had been from his home only nine 
months, six of which he had passed at Mrs, 
Simpson’s ; the widow before spoken of. 

“I am really very sorry to hear this,” 
said Mr. Turner. “I understood there were 
Christian influences thrown around the 
young men of your house, and really hoped 
Eugene would find a home as well as a 
boarding place.” 

“So he might, sir, if he would,” said Mrs. 
Simpson, quietly, “‘but he seems not to pre- 
fer it. We have family worship, and many 
of our young men attend. He did for a 
while, but finally neglected it, and now, nev- 
er appears. I have so much care on my 
mind, that it is almost impossible for me to 
give my personal attention to any of my 
boarders, still I haye spoken to him, for I 
felt he was a very interesting young man, | 
and exposed to peculiar temptations.” | 








It was so. Eugene was a sweet singer, 
a player upon the flute and other instru-| 
ments, and particularly loveable for his 
excellent traits of character. Of the most 
genial temper, always sunny in his mood, 
and particularly sensitive as to giving of- 
fence in any way, he was sought for as 
the best of boon companions. His mother 
had placed a Bible in his little trunk, and 
given him sweet and tender counsels when 
he left the home of his childhood. His fa- 
ther had laid him under obligation not to 
practice the vicious habits of the boys with 
whom in all probability he would come in 
contact. They little knew the power of 
those attractions he was destined to meet. 





The store in which he was placed was one 
of the largest in the city of New York. The 
proprieter, a wealthy merchant, never trou- 
bled himself about his clerks further than to 
be certain that they were competent to their 
duties and apparently honest. He was an 
avaricious man, not above practicing petty 
meannesses, and requiring them to be prac- 
ticed by others. Many a boy is ruined by 
taking the first step in dishonesty under the 
eye of his rich and wicked employer. 

At first Eugene was shocked at all im- 
proprieties—shocked at being called to task 
for his extreme honesty. But as he was one 
of the youngest clerks in the store, and very 
anxious and ambitious, he allowed himself 
little by little to fall into what seemed tri- 
fling laxities, until he could laugh over his 
impositions as easily as the rest. It was 
not however, without some severe self-ques- 
tionings as to what was his duty. More 
than once he was on the point of confessing 
these delinquencies that made him so un- 
easy, to his mother, and well would it have 
been for him if he had done so, for rather 
would she have left her boy in his cold grave, 
than exposed to the fierce and terrible trials 
that like ravening wolves surrounded him. 

As soon as the clerks made his acquaint- 


ance they began to like him; and worse 


than the worst of these, was the employer’s 
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doubly dear rose up the memory of the 
sweet family gathering about his tather’s 
hearth-stone! His .mother—he had dis- 
graced her—it would break her heart—it 
would perhaps kill his honest old father. 
What should he do? where hide himself? 
At this moment the officers of the law might 
be on his footsteps. Escape was out of the 
question—where could he fly? At last he 
heard footsteps, He shivered and turned 
deadly pale, and as the door flew open, ut- 
tered a cry of horror—for there, before him 
were the fluttering white locks of his aged 
father, and behind him, no pity in his dull 
eye, the merchant who had employed him. 
“OQ! father! father! saye me,” he gasp- 
ed, for it seemed almost as if the power of 
utterance had left him. He buried his 
face in his hands, and the low moans that 
followed were agonizing. 

“My poor, sinful boy!” exclaimed the 
old man with a quivering lip. “You wit 
bear your mother and me to the grave with 
shame. I fear I cannot save you—your 








THE YOUNG CLERK, 


was looked upon by envious eyes in conse-|ment let down one of the barriers that a 


quence of this familiarity. 


“Boys, I’m going to give an oyster sup- 


careful education had built against vice. 
But he: was afraid ot a laugh as many a 


per to-morrow night,” said Ralph Farnum |young man has been before him, and i fear 


to a knot of the clerks who had gathered 
about the store as they were preparing to 
close. “I want you all to be at my room 
as early as eight, and come prepared to 
make a night of it, as I don’t mean to let 
you out till two in the morning at the ear- 
liest. We'll see who have strong heads 
enough to get up bright and wide awake, 
and be at the store. Eugene, bring your 
flute, will you?” 

Eugene promised, and at the appointed 
time was there: The room that Ralph Far- 
num called his, was hired in one of the 





of rosewood and mirrors graced the hand- 
some apartment. 

“I thoaght I’d go in for a little cham- 
paigne to-night, boys, as it is a sort of cel- 
ebration in honor of my new quarters. You 
see the old gentleman made me a present of 
three hundred dollars for a birth-day gift, 
and thus I have appropriated it; a fellow 
can’t always have just the time he wants at 
home, especially when the women-folks are 
particular. Now boys, fill your glasses and 
wish me success and many merry meetings. 
Why Eugene, you’ve set your goblet down 
empty. Try it, my boy, before the subtle, 
exhalations have evaporated. 

“T never drank a glass of wine in my 
life,” said Eugene, crimsoning. 

A burst of laughter greeted this modest 
declaration. Eugene felt a sort of shame, 
though for what he could not exactly tell. 

“Never drank a glass of wine ? Hear him, 
boys,” said Ralph, mockingly, Well it’s 
time you began—come, drain your goblet, 
for as sure as you taste of it, you will.” 

“Tt will do you no harm,” cried another, 
‘a glass of champaigne is as harmless as 
sweet cider, which I suppose, you’d have no 
squeamishness about drinking. Come, come, 
we're all waiting.” 

Now this was one of the promises his fa- 
ther had exacted—never to touch-wine, A 


O! why did he not have the manli- 


chill ran through him as he raised the gob- 
son, Ralph Farnum. He soon took flatter-| let. 


many @ young man will yet be again. 

As I write, there passes my window one 
of the most awful sights I have ever been 
witness to. It is that of a man—ycung yet 
—not much more than thirty years of age, 
all rags and tatters, a lump of filth and de- 
formity, a literal nuisanceto the atmospherc 
of this fresh morning, a curse on God’s glo- 
rious earth, a thing to dread, to shudder at, 


to shrink from. The hair is matted into ¢mployer’s store, and the effects of his in- : ’ 
lumps of dirt, the forehead is bruised and ebriation did not pass off for many days. the wages of sin are fearful indeed. 


employer feels that he has been wronged 
and outraged.” 

“It was his son who drew me into it,” 
exclained Eugene, doggedly, “and Ralph 
knows it. If it had not been for him, I 
should not be in this situation.” 

This angered the old man and he grew 


\for men respect integrity, however much 
they may pretend to ridicule it. 

Dee gon tert poll furious, declaring that he would take the 
Never was he so brilliant, but alas, it was law mm the villian before him, and ' venting 
a false fire, terrible as'the flames of undying |"! Te in numberless epithets that prov- 
remorse. Again he drank, and again—and ed to an observing mind, how much he fear- 
that night he did not return to hisboarding ed for his own child, and that, perhaps to 
house, but awaked out of a stupified sleep, | **¥° him an example should be made. Dur- 
to see broken tumblers, cards, and fragments | #6 this Eugene sat sullenly, like one who 
of the feast scattered around him, in the has given up all hope, his hands thrust in 
room of Ralph who slept heavily. His his pockete, his hair in disorder, his face 
head was still giddy when he entered his threatening. é 

| “My son,” said his father, ‘you see that 
I dare 





vattered, the breath is foul, and the tongue| Again and again he resolved that it should |"°* pirere the anguish thes maul fell ep 
thick, and belching curses. Sad indeed to|be the last time—one lesson was enough— on us all, were you taken to the Tombs— 


prominent boarding-houses of New York,\know, as I know, that that disgusting, but he a not te ras his — coun- 

: : i i ls and go to God for strength. ere is 
and the young man had fitted it up in ex-\moving horror, was once a bright-eyed boy/*¢ oe : : 7. , 
pensive style. Bright carpet and rugs ; su-| behind the counter ofa large merchant store. something in the mere feeling that the care | YOUT loving mother, your innocent sister, 


erb pictures, chandeliers, couches; furniture|Once there was no tremor in his fingers as . 
perbp oe [0 posted the items of his employer's expen- makes one solemnly conscious, and enables the finger of scorn pointed at them for long 


but honest,|the weakest will to say no. ‘chy 
straight-forward glances—no oaths, but a stay and trust, the pitfalls under your feet these grey hairs— 

respect for sacred things and a love of mo-| Will be all unheeded, until you are hopeless- 
rality. But the sacredness of principle was ly entangled. 
wanting. He, too, was fearful of the hol- 


low laugh of fools and tempters. He fell ; a ; 
end = ar ige, le that every- ered about the breakfast table of good fur- threw himself on his knees at the very feet 


thing but the ground rejects him—homeless, |"¢F Turner, whena letter was put into his of his employer. 
and worse than|hands. 


ditures—no bleared eyes, 


friendless, pestilential 
eastly. 


assistance. 


had burned his manhood out of him. 





did p , a 
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is to be feared that he is irrecoverably lost 


believe that the right cord would at tha 


ing notice of poor Eugene, invited him to|ness, the true heroism to resist that spark-|moment have been touched, and instead o 








social suppers, to amusements, until the boy 








ling temptation. Why did he at that mo- 





Yesterday a man came to my door for 
He bore with him samples ot 
his qualifications, but alas! he bore in face 
and figure, samples of the fiery liquid that 
Gen- 
tlemanly, in spite of his sad poverty ; noble 
in feature, in spite of the inroads rum had|shriek—‘‘oh ! my boy! my boy!” 
made, one could see the noble propor- 
tions of the temple that now stood in ruins.|reply, and a dreadful cloud fell over that 
That man is one of the ablest accountants|little household. The mother and father 
in this or any other city. He is a splen-|went aside—yes, it was worse than illness 
of fine talents, ajor death—it was dishonor. 
writer, and—alas! a drunkard. Many a| was that called the father to the city, to 
time has he striven to retorm—many a time|look after his child who had gone so far 
has he beenhelped up, to fall; again and it|astray. O! it was terrible to one so rig- 


the first of our name who has ever disgrae- 
ed it. Could you not have one thought of 


of the great God has been invoked, that |YOUT little brothers who will live to have 
Without that|ye@rs to come? Could you not think of 
ed his voice, tears streamed down his aged 


cheeks. Eugene for a moment was terribly 
Then he sprang from his seat, and 





A pleasant little family circle were gath- | Shaken. 


The penmanship was strange to| ‘O! sir, I alone was to blame,” he cried, 
him, but the contents filled his soul with|his voice choked with sobs—‘it was my 
terror. His wife saw the growing palor of|own wickedness—my own ingratitude—I 
his face, and questioned him. will accuse no other. O sir, pity, pardon 
“It is of our boy,” he said, sternly. me, for the sake of my father—for the sake 
“Is he ill 2” gried the frightened mother. | of his gray hairs—pardon me as you could 
‘Worse than that.” wish your son to be pardoned if he was in 
“Dead!” the ery grew almost into a|™Y plese. I will pay aaah back—~eaderge 
any shame, any humiliation, if you will 
overlook this first offence. Don’t send me 
to prison, sir—don’t; remember your ewn 
boy and give me a chance—one trial, only 
one.” 


“Worse than that!” was the still sterner 


The merchatt, in sj ite of his self-control, 
as he looked at the sobbing figure at his 
feet, felt his eyes moisten. 


And this it 





“Jt is well I came, young man,” he said 


. idly honest as he, to think the boy he had gravely. “My first thought was to send an 


He, too, had not the resolution to say to the brought up to regard his integrity as before oficer after you, but I met your father. As 
tempter, “get thee behind me,” had not the his life, had descended to the wrickery of this is your first offence, I will overlook it. 
nobleness and courage to look a few worms the common thief, had stolen from his em- You had better go home till you find your- 
ofthe dust in the face, and say—‘‘young|ployer’s counter and from his till. tai 
men, I have promised my father that I would , Flushed and haggard, Eugene came home lite. 

not touch wine, that promise is racred.” tiie the evening and went straight to his 


self able to withstand the dangers of a city 


“Mr. Turner’s arms were opened wide, 
|room. He had heard himself charged with | and thankful boy fell in them, sobbing like 


fia crime—he felt what it was to have the|achild. Broken hearted, yet penitent, he 


t 





the sneer, would have gone forth applause, doom of the outcast held out to him. 0! did return home, but I am happy to say he 


He could say no further—emotion, chok-- 
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nobly redeemed himself, and is to-day one 
of the best as well as most conscientious 
merchants in the city of New York. 

Poor Ralph Farnum has for years laid in 
a drunkard’s grave. M. A. D. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 

“All waiting, aunt Rosa,” said Edward. 

Aunt Rosa glanced at their bright expect- 
ant faces, and said, “I shall be dull to- 
night, for I wish to turn your attention to 
orthography.” 

“Spelling? Aunt Rosa. My attention 
hasn't been directed anywhere else, since I 
could speak.” 

“And I ;” chimed in Susie. 
been spelling all my life.” 

“Then you consider your case ‘past my 
surgery,’” laughed Aunt Rosa. ‘But there 
is a kind of mechanical spelling in classes, 
that never proves of much practical use, I 
recal] with a smile, the long column of 
words ending in ’tion, which was rattled off 
at our town schools in W , in tones that 
literally shook the low roof. I cculd add 
my sbrill treble to the rest, and ring out 
the t-t-o-n-shun, without once thinking 
that extraordinary sound was the simple 
‘tion. I was called a good speller because 
I had a faithful memory but I could not 
have written the words correctly ; of their 
meaning I never stopped to think.” 

“Well,” Aunt Rosa, “I am puzzled, when 
we have writing lessons,” admitted Susie. 

“But our words are spelt so strangely, 
one this way, the other that,” said Edward, 
willing to excuse himself. 

“They are,” answered his aunt, “but can 
éither of you tell me why?” 

“I suppose, they must come from other 
languages,” answered Edward. 

“Many do, and usually retain the orthog. 
raphy of the language from which they were 
derived.” 

“Oh! Aunt Rosa, may I tell you” —and 
then Susie stopped. 

“Go on Susie, we are not formal, any 
piece of information is welcome.” 

“Our teacher told us the reason why 
Richard Czar de Leon was called Planta- 
genet. Knights were often named from the 
favor worn in their helmets. This was 
sometimes given them by their lady-loves, 
sometimes it was a flower or sprig such as 
tancy dictated. Richard loved the grace- 
ful broom which grew upon his native hills. 
It was called in Latin, Planta Genista, and 
and by the Norman French Plant-a-genet.” 

And that high sounding name in plain 
English, is only Richard of the broom 
plant,” broke in Edward, with a merry 
leugh. 

“That is as well as I can remember it,” 
said Susie, who had paused quite out of 
breath and with blushing cheeks. 

“And very well, too, Susie,” said Aunt 
Rosa. ‘When I directed your attention to 
the subject of spelling, I was thinkingof an 
ineident related by a Professor, in one of 
our largest colleges. He said, that he had 
received during the week, thirteen letters 
from recent graduates, and in all those let- 
ters, some of them not exceeding a half page 
in length, were misspelt words. In one 
alone, there were thirteen mistakes on one 
half page.” 

«Whew !” exclaimed Edward holding up 
both hands. 

“He added, that most of those young men 
stood well in their classes, but had neglect- 
ed, for years perhaps, their elementary stud- 
ies. Some were careless, some igno- 
rant.” ° 

“Bat how careless!” exclaimed Susie. 
“They ought to have heard mother say, 
‘Look in the Dictionary, child,’ ” 

“Mother is righ+ ;” said Aunt Rosa, “If 
you have the suspicion of a doubt look out 
the word, be sure of the spelling, and the 
meaning. People pass over words in read- 
ing to which they have attached no definite 
idea, or one purely fanciful. Ask them to 
define it, and their answer will be, ‘It means 
—it means—well, there, I know well enough, 
but I declare I can’t give it in so many 
words,’ We have co many admirable series 
of readers and spellers at the present day, 
that none need be ignorant, ifthey will use 


Why, I’ve 
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them pe a Nothing gives usa 
more unfevordble imptession of the writer, 
than a poorly written, badly spelt, wholly 
unpunetuated letter, especiallyif he has had 
opportunities for improvement. 

An amusing incident occurs to me, which 
was related by a gentleman who had step- 
ped into a country store one day upon busi- 
ness. Dimly visible through clouds of to- 
bacco smoke, were the usual number of 
loungers, talking in a loud pretentious style, 
that indicated a good opinion of their own 
accomplishments. A notice, written ina 
fine, legible hand, hag been posted up upon 
one of the pillars. One of the men saunter- 
ed towards it, took out his cigar viewed the 
writing with a critfc’s eye, then burst into 
a loud laugh. “Ho! ho! ho! said he, im- 
pressed with a deep sense of his own acute- 
ness, “Ho! ho! ho! Better learn tospell, 
I should think. See here, boys, he’s spelt 
that much without any t, m-u-ch, He !he! 
he!” 

Now if you had hinted to that young man 
that he needed an education, he would have 
told you without hesitation, that he was 
poor, never had a chance to learn, had no 
time for it, poor folks had to work, and so 
forth, and so forth, to the end of the chap- 
ter. But he had hours of leisure for un- 
profitable conversation, and themotiey spent 
for strong beer and tobacco would have pur- 
chased a fine library and pwid good teach- 
ers. With books, and a mind capable of 
acquiring new truths, truths which ever in- 
crease in interest and power as we proceed, 
he could have made himself independent of 
the low company, that was now his only re- 
fuge from ennui and self-disgust. It may 
seem needless to desire you to study your 
own language, but I am inclined to think 
few make the most of it, noteven those, who 
call themselves well educated. Careless- 
ness in pronunciation, indicates inattention 
to the orthography of a word. A young 
lady about to teach a district school, once 
entertained a small circle by reading aloud 
a “Story about my Canery.’ We listened, 
for some time with polite attention, before 
we found out, that the Canery was neither 
a cane brake nor a sugar plantation, but a 
Canary bird. A gentleman of intelligence, 
but limited education, once astonished a 
friend, by saying, that a third party looked 
upon him as “‘an antelope’ meaning an in- 
terloper, or intruder. I have heard men in 
public offices, talk of the different congre- 
gational districts, instead of the congression- 
al ones. Had they spelt the word they 
would not have exposed their ignorance 
thus. I have sometimes wished, such care- 
less readers could have taken my place, and 
read to a friend of mine, who never let a 
mistake go unchallenged. 

I was compelled to be sure upon all 
points, if the dimensions of a room, build- 
ing, or field were given, I must pause, com- 
pare it with one whose size was familiar to 
me, while in a few words, she would place 
an exact picture of it before my mind’s eye. 
I have seldom met a person, who had more 
available knowledge. It was the result of 
this invaluable habit of making things sure. 

The French clock on the mantle struck 
the half hour. Aunt Rosa started up in 
haste, “I must leave you,” said she laugh- 
ingly, or you will have no time to put my 
advice in practice upon those lessons. Good 
evening.” P. BP. BONNEY. 

biengen 
For the Companion... 
A DAY IN VERMONT IN 16810. 
AM INCIDENT FROM REAL LIFE. 

“This, is what I call an old fashioned 
winter,” said Mrs. Townsley, as she care- 
fully adjusted her best spectacles before 
resuming her needle. 

“An old fashioned winter, grandma,” ex- 
claimed a boy who sat near her, drawing 
‘Washington crossing the Delaware,’ upon 
his slate, “I thought winters were always 
in fashion.” 

‘Roscoe is afraid they are going out,” 
said his mother, ‘and that coasting, skating, 
ice and snow will become obsolete.” 

“Qold weather can’t go out of fashion,” 
said his elder brother Dwight, decidedly. 

“Climates do. change,” said Roscoe ea- 
gerly ; for when people from the other con- 





tinent first discovered Greenland, it was 
covered with beautiful verdure, and so they 


there now, you wouldn’s find anything but 


ieé and snow. 


#: Burt smiled. “How do you know 
that, Roscoe ?” she asked, 
“I read it in my Child's History, and the 


Pictorial History, and Mr. Bancroft’s too.” 
A listof good authorities, certainly. But 
in my ful days such facts seldom 
reached me, and for yearsI fancied that it 
was a very green country, and looked pre- 
cisely as I found it painted upon my maps. 
Here is another proof that climates change, 
Roscoe. Italy is now @ synonym for sun-7 
shine and summer, but it once had cold win- 
ters. Where the purple grape now hangs 
its sun-steeped clusters, bleak winters reign- 
ed.” 

“I will remember that,” answered Ros- 
coe, dashing in ice floes and hummocks 
enough to have kept Washington on the 
other side of the Delaware until the Brit- 
ish came 

“Will you te}l us about the old fashion- 
ed winter, grandma ?” askec Dwight. 

“I remember,” began Mrs. Townsley, 
“one cold day there, it does seem as if f 
could see mother, and the children just as 
they looked sitting round the fire place, one 
bitter cold day in January. Vermont has 
seldom seen a harder winter. Well, that 
morning, we crawled shivering out of bed 
before light, and found our way down to 
the great fire-place in the kitchen, How 
the flames roared up the broad chimney! 
Great logs of wood lay singing, and steam- 
ing away upon the andirons, but the ice was 
forming over every dish and pail in the 
room. Mother was frying meat on the 
hearth, and baking a short cake in her 
Dutch oven. She shaded her scorched face 
with one hand, while she worked with the 
other. Her face glowed like the coals on 
the hearth, but she complained that -her 
back was freezing. Five or six little 
rogues, in their scant flannel gowns, were 
revolving before the blazing fire, like chick- 
ens in a roaster, to prevent their beingdone 
brown on one side. After breakfast moth- 
er said, “It is of no use, children, to try, we 
can’t keep about house to-day. I will nail 
some thick quilts and blankets around the 
fire-place and we will sit inside, and knit and 
read and keep warm. 

Betsey said she had “read Pilgrim’s 
Progress forty times and that was all the 
the book she liked.” 

Pretty soon, I saw a tear in mother’s 
eye. Well, I crept up to her, and asked 
timidly, 

“Shall we all freeze to death, mother?” 

“Bless your dear heart, child,” said she 

smiling, as she dashed itaway. “Why,no! 
“We've a good house over our heads, and 
a nice wood pile in the yard, and I do hope 
we are thankful for it. No mdeed, father 
and the boys won’t let us freeze while there's 
a tree in the wood lot. I was thinking of 
the poor and the homeless this dreadful 
winter. May God give us hearts to be 
thankful for all our privileges,” she added 
devoutly. 
“My mother was a good woman, boys, a 
good mother, and a good neighbor. Her 
mild blue eyes are before my mind now, 
with that sweet smile in them, which I so 
loved to see, and there stands John, and 
Betsey, and Simon and Hannah—” 

There fell a sudden silence on the listen- 
ing group, ere Mrs Townsley added in firm- 
er tones, “It is all for the best—some are 
gone, and some —Simon must be looking 
old by this time, and he has had his troubles. 
Betsey was young and; handsome then, but 
what a life of trouble and hard work she 
has seen. 
about that cold day ! Well, when the quilts, 
and blankets were nailed up, we managed to 
keep warm enough. Mother sat and knit, 
and read her Bible, and then Josephus, she 


But where was I? OL! talking) 


had nothing else to do. We-had no books, | hundred or more wolves. He 
or gamés, or drawing pencils. Now and 
then, we held up a warning finger to one 
another, until the room was so still that we ss ‘ 

' Py reer A cure in its branches, where & portion 
could hear the rapid tick, tick, tick, of| pack watched him until daylight, th 
mother's meedles, and then laughed merrily 


when the silence made her look up.” 


bridge.” Mother smiled. 


she was 4 little proud of i.” 


more than we are thankful for. 
PATIENCE. 


A gentle angel wendeth , 
, fata ag this world of woe, 
Whom in mercy sendeth 
* To comfort us below. 
MEAs bay ev proaein 
b ve im ; 
0 tollow then her guiding, 
Sweet Patience is her name! 


She leads us through this tearful 
And sorrow-stricken land, 

And speaks, resigned and cheerful, 
Of better days at hand : 

And when thou art despairing, 
She bids thee clear thy brow, 

Herself thy burden sharing, 
More hopeful far than thou. 


She sobers into sadness 
Thy grief's excessive smart, 
And steeps in peace the madness 
And tumult of the heart. 
The darkest hour she maketh 
As bright as sun at noon, 
And healseach wound that acheth. 
Full surely, if not soon. 


7 falling tears she chides not, 
ut pours in healing balm ; 
Thy longing she derides not, 

But makes devout and calm : 
And when in stormy seasons 

Thou asketh, murmuring, why? 
She giveth thee no reasons, 

But smiling points on high. 


To every doubt and question 
She cares not to reply : 
‘Bear on,”’ is her suggestion, 
‘Thy resting place is nigh.’’ 
Thus by thy side she walketh, 
A true and constant friend, 
Not overmuch she talketh, 
But thinks ‘*O happy end !"’ 


HALF A CENTURY AGO. 
The Chicago Evening Journal says : 





stood as still as the pulse of the dead. 
doubting, sneering multitude had 


of the age. 
of the Capulets. One 


craft was motionless. 


enth 





was so fond of those two books. Sometimes 
she would talk about the millenium; “Well, 
children, she would say, I hope you'll see 
that day but I never expect to. She did not 
live to gee it truly. and it don’t look now as 
if her child would.” 

“Did you sit there all day, grandma?” 
asked Dwight.” 

“Certainly ; not a head was seen outside 
the blankets, except the men folks. We 
might as well have been out doors.” 

“What did you do ?” interrogated Ros- 





named it Greenland, but if you should go 


“Lengthen the lever, Mr. Fulton! 
én the lever! 


was lengthened, and the 
beat the bose 


cled world: 
28 sips 


ATTACKED BY WOLVES. 





coe. 
“Sat and knit,” answered grandma, “we 


“Mother,” said Betsey, ‘Col. Troop says, 
that he can hear your needles sputter be- 
fore he strikes the other side of Blue River 
She was called 
the best knitter in Boylston, and I guess, . i 


At night wc were wrapped in warm wool- 
len sheets of mother’s own spinning, and 
weaving, and carried to our beds. In the 
morning Drusilla’s black curls, and Betsey’s 
brown hair were frozen to the pillow. Some- 
times I have seen a boy of twelve, or a girl 
as old, come creeping down stairs from a 
warmed, and carpeted chamber into a room 
like summer, with a cross face on, fretting 
about the cold and wishing they could stay 
at home from school, then I would think 
of our John, or Simon as they looked when 
they came smilingly into the kitchen, with 
frozen mittens, and frozen boots, from work- 
ing hours in the cold,—smiling, red 
cheeked, bright eyed boys, ready for any- 
thing,—and wonder, if there wasn’t such a 
thing as having tgo many luxuries, and 
comforts. I'm afraid it isn’t well to have 


B. 


It is half a century since Fulton gave the 
signal to go ahead, and the wheels of his 
steamer, the North River, just made a half 
revolution in the waters of the Hudson, and 


Streamers fluttered in the air; cannon 
had sounded their notes of admiration; a 
thered, 
adorned here and there, indeed, with those 
who honoréd Fulton as the horizon maker 


And there she stood, dumb as the tomb 
sh through the iron 
veins, one beat of the feverish heart, and the 


We know not if it be true, but what a 
story that is, they tell, how when Fulton sat 
upon the deck disconsolate ; when his sum- 
mer friends had left him alone, a lad, about | give our sins if we ask him,” said aunt Al- 
whose brow clustered the golden light of| ice, gently. Will you ask him now?” 
the morning, approached him, and with the 
i ot boyhood, declared that he her bedside and 
|could make the dead wheel turn again. We | she asked God to for 
donot wonder that the man repulsed the|ed her mother’s prayer, “to keep her feet 
child; that like the prophetof old, he deem-! from wandering, 
ed the lad had mocked him. But the words! from the world !” 
were repeated, and the secret was told. | 


The mail carrier between Boyer Valley 
jand Decatur was lately pursued at night by simple, but very expressive prayer : 


put whip 
to his horse, and reached a tree just as the 
wolyes came up around him. Leapj 
from his horse tothe tree, he was soon se- 

f the 

@ re- 
mainder having departed in chase of the 
horse, which could not afterward be found, 
The mail carrier nearly froze to death; and 
fell from the tree to the ground, where he was 
found insensible the next day, and carried 
to a house five miles distant before he re- 
covered, ~ 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


HATTISB. 


“Keep her unspotted from the wrld,” 
was her mother’s prayer for Hattie” many 
years ago—before her mother’s feet trod 
the valley of the shadow of death. Hattie 
was quite old enougs when her mother died 
to remember it distinctly ; when she stood 
by the bedside, with her little hands in that 
loving clasp, and heard the last pleading 
accénts of the gentle voice, “God tats my 
child from wandering, and her heart un- 
spottea from the world.” 

Some of my little readers may ask wheth- 
er Hattie’s feet never strayed from the right 
path ; whether she always remembered her 
mother’s prayer. Ah! it isa haré thing to 
keep ourselves unspotted from the world, when 
so many temptations ‘spring up on every 
side along the way of life. Let me tell you 
of one temptation to which Hattie yieldea, 

One pleasant morning, when earth, air, 
and skies were bright with October sun- 
shine, she started for school as usual with 
a little friend of hers. It so chanced that 
their way led them quite near a pleasant 
wood, carpeted with mossand leaves, and 
where a little brook danced merrily along, 
singing from morning till night. It was a 
favorite resort of the school children, for 
there was always to be found a weaiti of 
fruits and flowers. The wild strawberries 
in the spring ripened a week earlier here 
than anywhere: else; summer tinged the 
clustering blackberries with a deeper glow, 
and filled them with a sweeter nectar than 
those found elsewhere; and after the au- 
tumn frosts, the trees stood ready to shower 
down their wealth of nuts at the lightest 
touch. 

Hattie had not been nutting in a great 
while; and this morning, instead of walk- 
ing along to schooi, she lingered near the 
narrow lane that led up to the woods, think- 
ing how pleasant it would be to spend the 
morning in gathering chestnuts, but not 
quite daring to play the truant. Anna, 
however, who was not very conscientious, 
boldly proposed an excursion to the woods, 
averring that it was a shame to pass such a 
bright morning in the dull, brown school- 
house; and Hattie, instead of putting temp- 
tation aside at once, hesitated a moment, 
and then yielded to Anna’s persuasions. 
Their expectations about the nuts were re- 
alized ; the ground was covered with the 
green prickly burs, and they soon had as 
many as heart could wish. 

“Why are you out of school so soon?” 
asked aunt “Alice, as Hattié made her ap- 
pearance at home, about noon. 

“School was dismissed early,” said Hat- 
tie hurriedly, turning her head away that 
her-aunt might not see the blush that rose 
to her face as she spoke. 

No further inquiry was made, and Hattie 
tried to forget the matter entirely, but that 
was not quite so easy; it weighed heavily 
on her conscience, for she knew she had de- 
ceived both her aunt and her teachers, 

She went up stairs that night, at bed- 
time, with a heavy heart, for she felt that 
she could not sleep with her sin unconfess- 
ed; and when she knelt to say her evening 
prayer, she did not dare to ask her Heaven- 
ly Father to keep her in his care, when she 
had strayed so far from him, ; 

When aunt Alice came up stairs, a long 
time after, Hattie was still awake, but call- 
ing her aunt with a trembling voice, she 
confessed all, and asked for forgiveness. 

“Have you asked God to forgive you?” 
said aunt Alice. 

“No,” sobbed Hattie ; “I did not dare.” 

“He is always ready and willing to for- 








lasping her aunt’s hand, 
give her sin, and add- 


and her heart unspotted 


My little friends, will you also ask your 


Length- | Heavenly Father to keep you unspotted 


from the world? Only the pure in heart 


And sothatarm which moves the world shall tee God ! 
whirling wheels | 
m of the Hudson, into crested 
billows, and panted around the sea-encir- 





THE IRISH BOY'S PRAYER. 


It was the time of deep religious interest 
in Ireland ; and the boys and girls began to 
pray and to read their Bibles. 

They now wanted to read the Bible in 
proper way. One little boy offered up this 











Hattie said yes; and then kneeling by, 
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: : THE YOUTH’S pas ata ly gol 





“Lord teach us‘how to read Thy waa 
for we have not read it at all—we 
scampered over it.” 
a that was the way; they had just 
scam over it. Ad po meay » bo and 
girl in America does. 
ever scamper over it? - the A 
now, when you open its sacred 
Witt that do you any real good ? Will you 
not at once begin to offer the same prayer 
which this little Irish boy did ? You want to 
read it so you may understand that you are 
a sinner against God; and that Christ is 
the Saviour of sinners.— Reaper. 


——-e-—_ 
PLEASANT THINGS. 


A lady with a little child was about to 
leave one of the horse-cars on the city rail- 
road. A stranger standing on the platform 
took the child in his arms, carried it through 
the ankle-deep mud, deposited ‘t dry-shod 
on the paved sidewalk, and quietly resumed 
his station on the platform. 

A negro woman came into the same over- 
full carriage. A well-dressed young gen- 
tleman arose and gave her his seat, 

A ragged, hungry-eyed boy and girlstood 
looking through a shop window at the can- 
dy. and toys on Christmas eve. A lady 
came by, and with a smile, a cheery word, 
and two little silver pieces, them in- 
to a prince and princess. 

A gentleman dropped a stamped envel- 
ope. A little boy took the trouble to pick 
it up, and run round the corner after him to 
return it. 

A lady had left a.package with a ticket- 
master ata railway station. Returning for 
it, she found the office closed and the man 
gone. The bag master was appealed 
to, and found the ticket-master on his way 
home todianer. The latter returned, open- 
ed the office, and delivered the package, with 
entire courtesy and good humor. 

A lady was occupying a whole seat ina 
railway carriage. Another lady came in 
and took a part. The first drew up her 
silks, velvets, and furs without any symptom 
of annoyance, and the second apologized for 
the intrusion. 

A scantily dressed little girl was carry- 
ing a pitcher of milk. She made a misstep 

an fell, spilling the milk and breaking the 
pitcher, and her heart, if tears and sobs 
could indicate it. A gentleman in a car- 
riage stopped to comfort her, but before he 
reached her, three other gentlemen from 
three different directions came up to her, 

and gave her more than money enough to 
buy a new pitcher and plenty of milk. 

A ticket-master at a railway station was 
browbeatiog an old woman, who, unused to 
travelling and excessively nervous, could 
not understand how she was to accomplish 
the som h vat intricate journey to her place 
of destination. A lady present took her 
aside, kindly inquired the circumstances, 
explained the course she was to take, and 
bought the right tickets for her. 

At another station where the passengers 
were to change cars,an old lady stood on the 
platform of one of the cars with a band-box 
in one hand, and a bundle in the other, 
hesitating to make the somewhat difficult 
descent to the ground. A young gentle- 
man, already half-way between the two 
trains, chanced to see her, turned back, re- 
lieved her of the band-box, helped her down, 
and into the other train. 

“A sense of 

Tohelp the lowly living, 
An¢ a terrible heart-thrill 

If you have no power of giving. 
An arin of aid to the weak. 

A frienstly hand to the filendless, 
= Bye 80 oe to sveak, 

whose less— 
een. things are small ; 3 


an earnest will 


The world ts wide ; these 
ey may be nothing, but they ate—axu.' 


—Coryreyationalist. 


PEA-NUTS. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man, writing from Scott's Hill, N. C. 
says :— 

“The principal crop raised in this vicinity 
is the pea-out, or ground peas as they are 
called. ina my section of the country there 
are one hundred thousand bushels raised. 
They have been a source of great wealth. 
The sagroven is the mode of cultivation. 

The ground ia well broken and two shelled 
peasare put ineach hill, After they are 
up, the ground is stirred well around the 
plant, and all the grass taken. out. This is 
continued every two weeks, until the vines 
cover the ground, when the grass will cease 
to grow. ‘The pea grows entirely in the 
ground. They Wiest as the field pea, but 
they put out a stem from the bloom which 
penetrates the ground about three inches, 
when the pea forms on the end of it. They 
are dug with a plow made for the purpose, 
passing under the bunch, of sufficient depth 
to loosen the ground, when the bunch is 
drawn from the ground and set up until they 
are thoroughly dry, when they are put in 
stacks and picked off at leisure. Good lard 
will produce from fifty to seventy-five bush- 
els to the acre.” 

seein 


“A COWARD.” 


A coward, Tom! That’s what you are! 
Why don’t you strike him, and not walk 





roa 


‘@way 80, and let him as tates ? Catch 
me to take it so quietly ! I would 


* iit him coe whe ha bad ee tens Oh, you , 


are @ coward!” 


vo ten ay struck in the ‘ace, 
it upoo? Did he strikeback? Or 
= was reviled, did he do the same? 
No! we are told that he answered not a 
word; but when on the cross, in 
and agony, he prayed God to forgive them! 
Shall we not try and follow his example? 
I intend, this year, to endeavor as far as I 
can to be like Jesus, meek and gentle, and 
forbearing and aT tut, 1 have not done 
anything to offend Will, only refused to play 
truant with him, and advised him to go to 
school too; when he struck me, and because 
I did not strike hack, he called me names.” 
—Child at Home. 


timetaiesina- 
READING THE SKY. 
“Come,‘here Patty,” said uncle Philip; 
“and come here Peter. You have read your 
books, and now I will teach you how to read 
the sky.” 
“When the sky is clear, it says, ‘Love 


God:’ when it is stormy, it says, ‘Fear 
God ;’ when it is lit up with the sun, it says, 
‘Praise God ;? and when one part is clear 


and shining, ‘and another Fart cloudy, then 
it says, ‘Love God, fear God, and praise 
God,’ all atthe same time.” 

Little Patty said she would read the sky 
every day ; but Peter said if she did, she 
would be sure now and then to read it 
wrong. She would fear God when she ought 
to love him. 

“Never mind that,” said uncle Philip ; 
“never mind that, Patty; ; for you cannot 
be much wrong while you love, or fear, or 
praise God.”—Christian Index. 


THE COMMANDMENT WITH 
PROMISE. 


“Honor they father and mother, that 
thy days may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee,”—-Ex. 20 ? 12. 

“Ye shall fear every man his father and 
his mocher—I am the Lord thy God.”— 
Lev. 19: 

“For God commanded, saying: Honor 
thy futher and thy mother; and he that 
curseth father or mother, let him die the 
death.” —Matt. 15: 4 

“Honor thy father and thy mother.”— 
Matt. 19:19; Mark 7: 10. 

“For everyone that curseth his father 
or his mother, shall be surely put to death; 
he hath cursed his father or his mother, his 
blood shall be upon him.”—Lev. 20: 9. 

“The eye that mocketh at his father and 
despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of 
the valley shall pick it out, and the young 
eaglesshall eat it.”—Prov. 30: 17. 

“Cursed be he that setteth light by his 
father and his mother; and all the people 
shall say Amen.”—Deut. 27 : 16. 

“Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord ; for this is right. Honor thy father 
and mother—which is the first command. 
ment with promise—that it may be well 
with thee, and that thou A" live long 
upon the earth.”—Eph. 6: 1, 2, 3 





“GENTLEMANLY” LADIES! 


In a railroad car the seats were all full 
except one, which was occupied by a pleas- 
ant looking Irishman—and at one of the 
stations a couple of evidently well-bredand 
intelligent young ladies came in to procure 
seats; seeing none vacant were about to go 
into the back car, when Patrick arose has- 
tily and offered them his seat with evident 
pleasure. 

“But you will have no seat for yourself,” 
responded one of the young ladies with a 
smile, hesitating, with true politeness, to ac- 


»| cept it. 


“Never mind that!” said the gallant Hi- 
bernian, “ye’r welcome toit. I'd ride upon 
the cow-catcher to New York any time for 
a smile from such jintlemanly ladies !” and 
he retired hastily into the next car, amid 
the cheers of his fellow passengers. 





iCHIILDREN’S COLUMN. 





SNOW-BIRDS. 


“Oh, see those dear little snow-birds, 
Willie. - How they hop about over the fro- 
zen ground, I am so glad they are come 
again, Why don’t they come in the summer 
time, Aunt Amy, when it is so much pleas- 
anter, and they can get plenty to eat ?” 

“They find plenty to eat now, the dear 
little creatures. See how industriously they 
are picking the seeds from that old dry! 
stalk. I presume it is as delicious food to | 
them as plum-cake is tomy {ittle Flora, | 
It is too warm for them here in the summer 
time. So they go away to the cold regions 
near the aretic circle. There they build 
their nests and rear their young. far away 
from the homes of men. But ie the winter 





they seem almost as tame as our ‘domest’c 


[egret many many poor little 
“Was Jesus Christ, our Saviour, &@ cow- |saw a country 
you|ard, Jack? And what did he do, when he | lives, watch 


and |snow birds, as they 


fowls. a eed le 1h Dey at 
United States, and even fies ft ddd 
door-steps in our crowded ¢ 
+ Who never 
_— or meadow in their 
wi mer little 


their wretched homes. A ad 
thought, awakened by “A Sag asin gel au 
them less rude and eta tot their tastes 
ever 

“Oh, look out now, Auntie, There is an- 
other great flock of them. are as 
thick as dry leaves on the How 
quick they-move. Now there is one on al- 
most every twig of the lilac bush. They 
came close around the barn door this morn- 
ing, and some of them hopped inside, to 
up the grains f oats scattered about, 

suppose.” 

“TI presume so, and the grass seeds, too. 
It is a dainty little feeder, end d does not take 
a very large mouthful. I always love to 
watch this dear, innocent little bird. It 
makes my heart grow gentler and more ten- 
der towards all ’s creatures. And it 
has often removed troubled thoughts from my 
mind, and made my fait stronger, when [ 
saw how kindly even the little snow-bird 
was cared for all through the long, eold 
winter.” 

“Behold the fowls of the air: they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they ?” 
—S. S. Times. 





A LITTLE CHILD’sS NIGHT-THOUGHTS. 


Now my mother dear has left me, 
With her sweetest -night kiss ; 
And the dark is all about me,— 
Oh, how very dark it is! 
And I've sid my little prayer 
To my Father in the sky :— 
“Heavenly Father keep me safely, 


While all night asleep I lie.”’ 
My dear mother says the angels 
Watch all night beside my bed, 


With their loving eyes wide open, 
And their ye pte to 

What, then, should I be afraid of ? 
Though tin very dark, | know, 

That's no matter to the angele, 
Their bright eyes can pierce it through. 


Oh! how kind is God to them 
From their singing by his throne; 
Just because his Rattle Mary 
Does not like to be alone. 
Little angels, how 1 love you, 
Though I can not see your ¢yes ; 
But I love him best who sends you 
From your home up in the skies. 


You are his own little children, 
And obedient children, too : 

For I know you never murmur, 
Whatso’er he bids you do. 

Little angels, when the day breaks, 
And my mother calls me too, 

In my I will not linger, 
But I straight will think of you. 


* And I'll thank our Father, kneeling, 

For his kindness through the night ; 

Asking him to keep me safel 
All the while that it is light. 

And then all day I'll remember 
How you never disobey ; 

And my feet and hands shall gladly 
Do whate’er my parents say. 


So at eve my mother’l! whisper, 
When she kisses me grin ht ; 
“May God bless my litt! : 
Keep her safe till morning tight. - 
—Lucia. 


STORY OF A STRAYED CHILD. 


Late last autumn, a farmer living near 
the Adirondacks, in this State, went out to 
cut timber on the mountains, in a remote 
and solitary locality. He took his son 
along with him, a little boy of about four 
years of age. After having been employed 
for a short time, he mi the child, who 
had been amusing himself fm chasing a kid 
which he had found on the hill, and he be- 
came alarmed lest he should have fallen in- 
to one of the many ravines, or stumbled 
over some ofthe rocks or ptecipices with 
which the place abounds, No trace of the 
boy. however, could be found. In vain did 
he call upon his name, for no answer was 
returned. 

The anxiety of the father led him from 
place to place with the utmost rapidity, 
sometimes finding the prints of his son’s lit- 
tle feet. on the leaves, but he never dreamed 
of crossing a dee 
south side of the locality alluded to, down 
the sveep and rocky side of the mountain, 
to the margin of the Hudson. Over this 
gorge he conceived it impossible for a child 
to make its way. 

In the evening he found means to send'to 
the settlement au account of the circum- 





stance, and several humane persons, accom- 
panied by the distracted mother, came to 
aid his search for the poor child in this wild 
|and rocky region. One of them happening 
to cross over the gorge alluded to, percsiv- 
ed there the impression of the boy’s foot- 
steps, and these were prams pe | ny 
all the way down to the margin of the Hud- 
son, where they lost all trace of the unfor- 
tunate little wanderer, and were filled with 
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though they had now proceeded u waren i 

four miles the place of their setti 


out ; and they continued on for the space o 
about another mile, accompanied by the| 
anxious father and mother, without finding 
any further traces of the boy. 

ight was now coming down upon the for- 
est ; and as the search had continued eleven 
hours, over'a ragged space of five miles, 
they thought of retracing their steps, in des- 
pair; the di 
hair, and starting at every white stone, and 
figuring to herself the horrid spectacle of 
the torn corpse of her child at the bottom 
of every cliff or streain which they passed. 

At this time one of the party, who had 
been before the rest, on looking into the 
stream of the Hudson, found a handkerchief 
round a stone in the chaunel of the river, which | ted 
he at once recognized to be that of the child, 
and had now little doubt that he would be 
found drowned near this place in the stream. 
He called the rest of the party to approach; 
when a little farther down the bank, he 
perceived the boy with his feet in the wa- 
ter, and his head resting on a stone, in a 
quiet sleep. 

«Johnny! we !” cried the trembling 
father, ‘are you alive ?” 

The little pilgrim, lifting his head from 
his rocky pillow, exclaimed, “Oh father ! 
is ityou? Why dido’t you come to help 
me catch the little kid ?” 

The little fellow’s cap wie filled with peb- 
bles, with which he had pursued the kid 
from rock to rock, from hill to hill, and 
through the ravines for upwards of five 
miles, barefooted, over one of the most rug- 
ged tracts in the State, and had been for 
twelve hours, without tasting a morsel of 
food. The sudden joy of the mother had 
nearly cost her her life, but the young wan- 
derer was found not to have suffered injary | § 
from his long peregrination. 


THE LAST QUESTION. 


A little boy on his death-bed was urging 
his father to repentance, and fearing he had 
made no impression, said, “Father, I am 
going to heaven; what shall I tell Jesus is 
the reason why you won't love him?” The 
father burst into tears, but before he could 
give the answer, hi-~dear Sunday-school boy 
had fallen asleep in Christ. 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Oure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, Deiporen man Gresatiae or 
Soreness of the Throat, Relieve the Hacking Cough in 
ion, Bronchitis, and Cuatarrh, 
and give strength to the Vulee of 


PUBLIL SPEAKEKS AND SINGERS. 
Few are aware of the importance of ch a Cough or 
“Cummon Could” in its first stage ; that which in the wees 


the Lungs. ial ‘Troches.”” pntaining — 
-_ ingredients, pid Pulnenary and ‘Bronchial irritation. 
“That trouble im my Throat, (for wh'ch the “Troches’ are a 
we having made me often a mere whisperer.”—N. P. 
ILL 


“{ re -»ommend their use to Public Speakers.” ») Rev. KE. H. 
CHAPLIN. 





d —Rev 
ro a “WAKD BEBUHER. 
eeseh ntions ellet in the distressing labor of breathing 
posaitat se Asthuia.”—Rev. A. U. EGGLES(ON. 
“Contain no plum or anything injurious.”—Dr. A. A. 
Hata, ey Boston. 
‘A simpli eran ¢ combination for Coughs, &c.”—Dr. 
a. a BIeHLO: 
“Beneficial in Bronchitis.""—Dr. J. F. W. LANE, Boston. 
“[ have preeats ee excellent for Whooping Cough.””—Rev. 
ft. W. WARREN 


“Beneficial when ‘pele Coens, poy is top Coid.” 
—Rev. 3. . P. ANDEKSUN, 

“Bifectual in pgm Hoarsevess and Irritation 
Throat so common with Speakers and Singers.”—Prof. M. 
SfACY JUHNSO., La Grange, Ga., teacher of Music, 
Sovthern Female College. 


reat benefit when taken before and after preaching, as 
they prevent Hoargeness. eee taste a i agi { think 
ver be of permanent advantage to es B. ROW- 
, President of Athens ‘Sollege, © 
pag bg by all Druggists at TWENTY- es CENTS A 
BOX. 
6—3 mos. 


“YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





THE PRINTER BOY; 
OR, 
How Ben Franklin Made His Mark. 
Price 75 cents. 
‘This is the title of the new life of Franklin by the author of 
Bobbin Boy.” These books are wri 


3 

fascinath atyle for the young, and the good The 
y bas ~ stint youth to noble ef 
aan will not be effaced by the perusal o! this excellent bi- 


inav: 


rho whe bes spat six bhp nk for either of these books, 


three who wi yb us the price of the six, 
our dollars pet tates ies cones) hal shall F feosive besides the six, one 
for themselves without ‘The pablishers will also 
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J. E. TILTON & CO., 
No. 161 Wasnineton st., Bosron. 
s— ° 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN OF ’ 


Clark’s School Visitor, 
An Iustrated Day School Paper for Teachers and Puplis 
everywhere. Address 
DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 
411 Walnut street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
—lm6énm 


istracted mother tearing her | i 


THE HOME MONTHLY, 
FOR 1861. 
Edited by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, Mrs. H. 


E. G. Arey, Mrs. C. H. Gildersleeve. 
not ria tion. pete Sele 


a va eme ju each nusaber. 


GREAT OFFER. 


Old and New Subscribers receive both Home 
Pin ats Be ‘Wait 's Journal of Health for une a wy paying 


Sota, an almost unp' 


ted offer, 
wane oe, itself contains as Ly a 


recedent 
much matter as the 
dollar Magazine tu iis opante aud much more t] 


i 


mt 4 cued “en ry tas ty ornias ° owe "s daogre ca 
the regular subscription p: ae ore 
recollect the eabectiption my iu ad m8 
ana son eas 04st o ADVANCE. 
ee 
Twenty-five abil, rann 
and at the pepe fe ster nasaber but itaet paid to 
advance, $3 W will be charged. 
eae aR ar nell rel supplied, if seasonably noti- 
Fifty agents wanted at once. 


STONE, ricufrps & Oo. 
11 Cornutt, Boston. 
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“THE BRISTOL WONDER.” 


GOULD & LINCOLN. 


59 Wassincron street, Boston, 
Have just published, 


THE LIFE OF TRUST; 
A NARRATIVE OF THE LORD'S DEALINGS WITH 
GEORGE MULLER, 


Edited and condensed by Rev H.L. WAYLAND. 
—wita— 
An Introduction by Francis Wayland, D.D. 


é2mo.....Cloth. .. .§1 24. 








GEORGE MULLER is a living man, the founder 
ager of the famous Orphan Asy um ‘at ‘Bristol le 
work contains the — history of the origin aud growth of 
that rewarkable insti , Whereby seven js hd pare 
are now aimplv peoveien for, pay mo fund or 
pg Ke a but only prayer to . Lhe narrative ~S one fone ot 
imterest, and e: euinently mlapted at the present — 
Snichag the faith of all who believe in the power of prayer. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
THE 
ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Philip Heary Gosse. With 
mo, Olvth. we 





This new volume by Mr. (iosse is of the most attractive 
issues of the season. itecharaiug Goecripy os and admira- 
ble }:iustratious are giving it a marked popularity 

The Palpit of the Américan Revolution; 


Or, The ea Sermons of the Ra ot 1776. | John 
Wingate hornton, A.M. Cloth. $1.25 


teresting remembrancer Bm: Times of ‘76, with co- 
pitas blstorieal illustrations. 


The Year of Grace; | 
A History ofthe Revival in [relaud in 1859. By Rev. Wm. 
Gibsew. Limo. Viloth. §1 25. 
A deeply interesting record of this most wonderful work. 
The Still Hour; 
Or, Communion with 934. i Pe Ane peti Phelps, D.D. 16mo. 


A charming book, a watch cashes thousand copies were 
sold the last year. 





ae GAL have for sale a choice list of valuable Works, of 
os cee aad others’ publication, in ornamental bindings and 
in, which they uJer at low prices, and to which, they invite the 

a “enlion of purchasers. 





PARTICULAR WN or TIO. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals whe con- 
template Sypipulsing their librari-s are kludly invited to give 
mea ftirst call. 1 keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 
— Tas ree Socieries, as duriug the" Past TEx ~ 


‘Ther lan I have of late adopted el bee Be trade discount to 
acai vés universal fa' senvel 
jue aud ee ie amount they wisi 
lures’ en have the selection for them with the priv- 
tice of returning any books they ‘chops reject after an ex- 
nativn, this aew feature of trade commends itself w all 
ber apie = wal Nanda, and [ am constauuy supplying li- 
brartes on this priacipie in ail parts of New 
HENRY HOYT, ¥ Vorunill. 





TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
Sent by mail, ted until ived, read and = 

ed. Address Dt-S.5. PICU, 714 Broadway, New Lom. 

ms Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure ot 
Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and Male and Female 

sioee. cD qhe mode of Preserving Health to a undred 


pages, Zi engravings. , 0 cents, In silver or 
PY 0. Stamps. 


A work on Hea ot Sane. Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sin Dyseatery, Cholera lutantum, summer Diarrhoea oi Chil- 
ane Chelera ‘Morvas, Billous Choile, Ste eness, 
bmg +3 ‘hroais, Searlet Fever, Yellow Fi the 
uiseases ec olderiy and old people, with Medical pee tions 
tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsaiune worth ¥ 
Why by grow Old and what Cures Disease ? 
ngravings. Price, 50 cents, ss Sey phieb book: 
‘wi have, come Naune, State, ‘County Post Office. ~ ai 
4-3 


- HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 


For all THROAL and LUNG COMPLAINTS, including 
WHOOPING COUGH, and every Complaint the forerunner 
of, and even actual CONSUMPTION. 

Hunnewell’s Tolu Anodyne. 

The great NEUBALGIC REMEDY and NATURAL OP1 
ATE, alapted to every species of Nervous and Chronic Head 
ache, Rheu natisin, Oatarrh, Tooth and Bar Ache, Loss o 
a and Bowel Complaints, 

sone! ey wee a done enna are Pamphicis tobe but 

be 

pe foney ypriprle Sey 

A peg tw wb Frvpuie ton 

ae ear atone i cite al 

tattoos relict ia user” Seek, Th A %y 

Por bale sveound usual ‘wholesale and “ A 

where. 
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wees L. Gauweerea o nett 
CHEMIST AND PUARMACEUTIST, 


No. 9. Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





* BOSTON, FEBRUARY 14, 1861. 





For the Companion. 
BARBY, THE HORSE TAMER. 
Brooklyn, Jan. 2, 1861. 

Dear Youno Farewps :—I am sure you have 
read with interest the entertaining histories of 
animals, written for you, by Mrs. Bonney, and if 
you have in that way, learned more thun you 
ever betore knew, of the intelligence and sagac- 
ity of the brate creation, you will be pleased 
to hear something which I have to tell in proof 
of these traits. 

No doubtyou have all heard of John O. Ra- 
rey, the horse-tamer, who went from America 
to England, and there astonished the people by 
his success in subduing the most un 
ble horses. From England, he went to the 
Continent, and not satisfied there, tinued 
his wanderings, till in the land of the East, 
he found the opportunity to pursue his favor- 
ite study in the very birth-place of the horse 
Mr. Rarey, believing that the various races of 
horses, however degenerated, originally sprang 
from the Arab horse, hat embodiment of ani- 
mal grace, beauty, intelligence. 

Well, after Mr. Rarey had taught the peo- 

. ple who flocked to see and hear him in every 
country he visited, the great lesson of human- 
ity, he came home, and for a week or two has 
been gratifying his many friends by exhibitions 
of his skill, and the superiority of his system. 
Last evening he appeared for the first time at 
the New Academy of Music in this city. All 
the seats, with the exception of the reserved 
ones, which were of double price, were filied 
at an early hour. : 

I had the opportunity to examine and ad- 
mire the fine building, which has recently been 
thrown open to the public. The most attract- 
ive point to most eyes, was the stage, fenced 
in and covered with clean straw,, and when at 
the specified time, Mr. Rarey appeared upon 
it and made his bow to the audience, the greet- 
ing on their part was enthusiastic. 

If you have any curiosity in regard to the 
personal appearance of the man who should be 
called ‘‘King of Beasts,’ I can only say, he is 
a medium sized person, rather slenderly made 
than otherwise, light-complexioned, but with 
a face which tells the whole story of his suc- 
cess, a face in which gentleness, intelli 








After this, what do you think Leaw? [ am 
afraid you will set me down for a story teller, 
ifI, tel) you,that I saw a colored groom come 
upon the stage with a horse in his arms! I did 
though, and such a horse! Imagine a Shetland 
pony, verv little larger than a good sized 
Newfoundland dog, weighing only seventy 
seven pounds ; sleek and pretty as a kitten, 
and yet a perfectly formed horse. There was 
a second one, larger than this, yet tiny enough, 
to, suit Tom Thumb himself. Mr. Rarey, 
thinks the diminutive size of this race of 
horses the q of the peculiar climate 
of the Shetland {sles. The inhabitants of these 
isles are very poor, depending largely on the 
sale of ponies for means of support. 

The last aubject introduced was led upon the 
stage by two grooms, who, seemed heartily 
glad to be rid of their charge and out of reach 
of nis heels. 

He wasa ferocious looking animal, of massive 
proportions, muzzled with a heavy iron muz- 
zle, and altogether such a subject as most 
people would give a “‘wide berth” to. 

Tt was some minutes before Mr. Rarey suc- 
ceeded in getting the slender strap, (which is 
the only instrument he uses) around one of 
the fore-feet of the vicious animal, doubling 
up the leg, and confining it by the strap. 
After some pretty hard struggling a second 
strap was applied to the other fore-leg, and the 
horse compelled in that way, to rest upon his 
knees. 

I suppose you think, that he must be quite 
helpless now, but if you had seen him plunge, 
and kick, and strike out with those fettered 
limbs, squealing and growling like a wild beast 
all the while, you would have changed your 
opinion. It took all of Mr. Rarey’s spryness 
to keep out of harm’s way. 

Presently, the convietion, that some superi- 
or power was at work upon him seemed to fix 
itself in his mind, and owning himself conquer- 
ed, the horse rolled quietly over upon his side 
and lay motionless. 

Now Mr. Rarey unloosed the straps, put 
them in his pocket, took off the cruel looking 
muzzle and began to stroke and caress the horse; 
he patted his head, knocked his feet together, 
and finally lay down beside him with his hand 
between those hoofs which had threatened 
several times to demolish the barriers around 
the stage. It woultl have been quite frighttul 
to see, if Mr. Rarey’s taith in himself and the 
horse also, did not inspire the spectator with 








and determination are alike expressed. 

He began in a very simple, straight-forward 
way to declare his theory in regard to horses, 
and the treatment of them. He trusts entirely 
to the intelligenev vt the horse. He says the horse 
is sensitive and loving as a human being, rea- 
sons, suspects, or believes, justas wedo. Sat- 
isfy a horse that you mean him no harm, es- 
tablish the conviction in his mind that you have 
power over him, but that you are his friend, 
and you have gained your point. A horse 
knows nothing about any limit to your power, 
unless you give him the information yourself. 

It you wish him to become familiar with an 
object, let him see it, and feel it, for horses 
handle things with their noses, as we do with 
our hands, and then when he is satisfied 
that no harm comes to him from it, he will 
cease to fear it. 

Mr. Rarey then gave a description of his first 
interview with Cruiser, the far-famed English 
horse, whom no man had ever subdued, and 
who was so dangerous an animal, that for three 
years no groom had approached him. He was 
kept ina brick stall, and so wide-spread aud 
terrible was his reputation, that persons from 
a distance would come to see him inshis parox- 
isms of rage. They were in the habit ofthrow- 
ing into his stall, articles, to be torn and 
stamped to pieces by him. 


thing like the same confidence. 
It is not strange that people at first thought 
there must be some mysterious secret at the 
bottom of such successes as these, but the se- 
cret is one you may all learn and make use of, 
as you gu through life. It is this : 
Love and Patience are all powerful. With 
these you can tame beasts, or move mountains 
of self-will and ill-will. 
These were sufficient to eubdue Cruiser, and 
that man, woman, or child, who is not to be 
won over by such influences, would be too far 
gone in depravity to be conquered even by a 
horse tamer. Aunt Juuia. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


Wickford, Dec. 28, 1860. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co. :—Enclosed please 
find one dollar to pay for the Youth’s Com- 
panion another year, we think we cannot do 
without it, and are very glad when Tuesday 
evening comes. I have not succeeded in obtain- 
ing any subscribers. I hope that your paper 
may be sent to many of the children in this 

Union who have never seen it. 
Yours truly, Cc BR. 


Hancock, W. T., Nov. 29 1860. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co. :—Please find en- 





Mr. Rarey got permission of the nobl 
who was his owner, to test his system on Crui- 
ger. It was a three hours’ struggle, but then, 
the horse yielded, and the fiery spirit found, 
and owned for the first time, his <masier. 
“Now,” said Mr. Rarey, “I will show you 
Cruiser.”” The door opened, and a groom 
led in the almost world-renowned ani- 
mal. What a perfectly beautifui creature. 
As he stood proudly looking at the audience, 
the fire in his eye, showed his to be by no 
means, a broken spirit, if a disciplined one. 

His teacher led him to one end of the stage, 
and then taking a position at the opposite cor- 
ner, said in a very quiet tone, ‘‘Cruiser, come 
here.’* The horse walked toward him, as will- 
ingly asa pet dog would respond toa call, and 
gave his fore-foot to Mr. Rarey. Afterward 
he allowed himself to be led about and turned 
in every direction bya straw slipped through 
his bit, and held in the hand he had learned to 
trust. It wasa touching sight, and one hard- 
ly knew which to admire most, the kind, wise 
teacher, or the intelligent, affectionate pupil. 

After Cruiser was dismiased,a new sub- 
ject was introduced, and Mr. to 
illustrate the peculiarities of his method, step 
by step. His good common sense, and his good 
feeling marking the whole. 





closed ‘a gold dollar in payment for the Youth’s 
Comyanion for the year 1861. It mayinterest 
your young readers to know that I am taking 
the paper for a little girl whose father lives on 
the outskirts of civilization in this territory, 
where there are no schools and no churches. 
So I shall make her a New Year's present of the 
Companion, which I consider equivalent to 





three months at school. Please address J— 
B—, Astoria, Oregon. 
Yours respectfully, 0. A. B. 
DEVOTION OF A SON. 


In William Beaumont’s “‘Tour in France,’’ 
an incident is related which displays the tra- 
est heroism and self devotion on the part of 
ason. Such incidents are an honor to human 
nature and are not rare in times of trouble : 


An incident occurred in this neighborhood in 
the last century, which recalls the virtue of 
the heroic age. Jean Fabre was born at Nis- 
mes, of a family disti in commerce. 
They were Protestants, and on that account 
were unable to enjoy in public their religion 
without being sent to the galleys,on this 
account they were in the habit of meeting their 
ministers brethren in secret, and taking 
counsel on holy thi 

At one of the meetings, held on the first of 
January, 1756, the who! +a whom 
was Jean’s father were seized and off 


b perty of soldiers. 
"ts a fit of despair, Jean threw himself at 





their commander’s feet and implored him to set 


at 
votion, 
Jean 
was 


\ too! place ; 
d, and in the end prevailed, and 
consequence led off to prison in his 


In prison he was offered his liberty if he 
would their minister's place of retreat ; 
but he this act of Perias and was 

,then sent to the galleys at Toulon, where he, 
, underwent the most severe suffering, until af- 
| ter the lapse of six years the Duke of Choiseu! | 
set him at liberty, and he returned home to see 
his of joy in bis arms; his own 
death took place at Cette in 1797. 
. 


his father free and take him m his stead. The 
father ae won ao a thn et of 
8 aa coo k ; bat 





VARIETY. 





| 


Op pets oft Sra sed oat 2 be 


im round, 
w it is bound, 
appear. 
He laughs at the ‘ong- armed ghosts of the wood, 
Z ‘Sa graven of the Rowen: : 
And he Lye decks them with crystalsof light, 
And wraps still limbs in a garment of white, 
Brought out of the sands of the hours. 


He breathes op the river and bids it lie 
innerved fn a It death ; 
He vells the sun in a stor: cloud, 


m-bearing 
He covers the earth with an ice threaded shroud, 
And fastens it on with a breath. 


The Od Year dies in his deadly grip, 
And from the present is cast ; 

But a New Year springs from its icy-grave, 

And strong In his youth, the foe to brave, 
Shall live when the W inter is past. 





FRANKLIN, AND THE . LOAFER. 


The folluwing story, told of Franklin’s mode 
of treating the animal culled in those days 
*‘lounger,’’ and in these, loafer, is worth put- 
ting into practice occasionally, even in this 
age and generation : 

One fine morning when Franklin was busy 
preparing his newspapers for the press a loung- 
er stepped into the store and spent an hour or 
more in looking over the books, &c, and finally 
taking one in his hand, asked the shop boy his 

rice. 

«One dollar,’’ was the answer. 

‘One dollar,”’ said the lounger, "can’t you 
take less than that?’’ 

‘No indeed—one dollar is the price.’’ 

Another hour nearly passed, when the loung- 
er said— 

**Is Mr. Franklin at home? ’ ° 

«Yes, he is in the printing office.”’ 

I want to see him,’’ said the lounger. 

The shop boy immediately informed Mr. 
Franklin that « gentleman was in the store, 
waiting to see him. Franklin was soon behind 
the counter, when the lounger, with book in 
hand, addressed him thus: 

Mr. Franklin, what is the lowest you can 
take fur this book.” 

«One dollar and a quarter,’’ was the ready 
answer. 

“One dollar and aquarter! Why, your 
young man only asked me a dollar.’’ 

ue,”’ said Franklin, ‘‘and 1 could have 
better afforded to have taken a dollar then, 
than to have been taken out of the office.” 

The lounger seemed surprised, and wishing 
to end the parley of bis own making, said— 

**Come, Mr. nklin, tell me what is the 
lowest you can take for it.” 

“One dollar and a half.’’ 

“A dollar unda half! Why, you offefed 
it yourself for a dollar and a quarter.” 

**Yeg,”’ said Franklin ‘‘and I had better 
have taken that price then, than a dollar and 
a half now.” 

The lounger paid down the price and went 
about his business—ifhe had any—and Frank- 
lin returned into the printing office. - 


A PUZZLE. 


There was recently exhibited in a show win- 
dow in this city a narrow-necked bottle con- 
taining a large sized pear. It attracted much 
attention and “‘how it was got in there”’ puz- 
zled must spectators as much asthe apple dump- 
ling did King George—the monarch is said to 
have thought the presence of the apple in the 

losing crust, nothing less than witch-work. 
The explanation of the pear ‘‘puzzle”’ is quite 
easy. After the Muit had fairly set, the bot- 
tle was slipped over the pear, and properly se- 





cured to the branches, so that the wind should 
not disturb the specimen. The glass covering 
rather stimulated than retarded the growth 





’ 
ay ultimately the pear nearly filled bot- 
Other fruits as apples, grapes, etc., also veg- 
etables, melons, and whatever may please the 
fancy, can be treated in like manner. Where 
@ grape-vine is trained upon a tree, a bunch of 
pes and a pear, or other fruit could thus 

Bo wottled ther. 

After the fruit is ripe and separated from 
the branch, it may be preserved for years by 
filling the bottle with diluted alcohol, or even 
common whiskey. The process is of nd great 
practical value, but will furnish a pleasing or- 
namental curiosity.— American Agriculturalist. 


4& PRECIOUS HYMN. 


A few years since, a little boy called Tom- 
my, in the north of Ireland n to attend a 
Protestant Sabbath school, although belonging 
to a Catholic family. After three yearsatten- 
dance, the peters ecemnedad. in influencing his 

nts to ee wie in ne ie ar 
was at this. + length he 
we taken sick” ith scarlatina, and became in- 
sible., It was Saturday ing, and his 
parents sent for the priest, who came and 
anointed him,—as if that would savehim! He 
lay unconscious until Sunday morning, and his 





A 


hs 


and over the deautiful. hymn he had 
learned in the Sabbath school, b 
that thy blood was shed tor me, 
ee re ae roe 
‘© Lamb of God, I come. 

sels | one —ane wollen oh 

To thee, whove blood can cleanse each spot 

OzLamb of God, I come ” 

Dwellng particularly on these two verses, he 
continued until Monday morning, when he 
closed his eyes in death, breathing out the 
words, 


a 


“© Lamb of God, I come.” 
The N. Y. Examiner relates that a little boy 


came to one of the ward missionares in that. 


city with a dirty and worn out bit of printed 
paper, saying, ‘‘Please sir, father sent me to 
get a clean paper like that.’’ The paper prov- 
ed te be a page containing the precious lyric, 
beginning with 


“Just as 1 am without one plea.” 


Wheredid you get this? said the missionary; | Yee", 


‘*We found it,’’ said the boy, in sister's pocket 
after she died. She used>to sing it all the time, 
and she loved it so very much that father want- 
ed to get a clean one, and put it in a frame to 
hang it up. 


one, sir ? 


BETTER WORK THAN BEG. 


‘*Please give me a few pennies to pay for a 
night’s lodging, sir ?’”’ said a beggar, in a whin- 
ing come to a gentleman one night in the streets 
ofa city. 

‘Better work than beg !’’ replied the gentle- 


man, handing the beggar a dime. - 
“Better work than beg,” said the beggar to i 

I ve tried beg- 
that it 


himself. ‘That's so I guess. 
ging. It don’t go very well. I'll try work. 
le tried hard, and after a while earned a 
dollar. With this he bought old rags, which 
he sold for a dollar und a quarter. fie bought 
more rags, oe able Md open con of 
rag-shop for himeelf. and to 
make os hea Next he sold Na Finally he 
became a rich and benevolent man. He found 
working to be better than begging. 
And so will you, lazy, loitering boy, find in- 
dustry better chan idleness. Idlenessjisa dealer 
in,rags, miseryand death. If you enter its 


service you will get these things for pay, and | are 


pretty rough pay itis. But industry deals in 
gold, health, and happiness. Serve her und 
she will make you a real man by and by. I 
hope that idle, lazy boy will enlist in her ser- 


. 


vice right off.—S. S. Advocate. 


THE WRONG BOOK. 


The following is from ‘Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character,”’ by Dean Ram- 
say :— 

A young man sitting opposite the minister 
in the front of the ou Mad been up late on 
the previous night, and had stuffed the pack 
vf cards with which he haa been engaged into 
hiscoat pocket. Forgetful of the circumstance, 
he pulled out his handkerchief, andthe cards 
flew about. The minister simply looked at him, 
and remarked— 

“Eh, man, your psalm buik has been ill 
bund.” 


A BLACK BOY AND THE WHITE 
MISSIONARY. » 

Mr. Hinderer, Missionary in Western Afri- 
ca, says: ‘One of my constant visitors was 
the king's own son,—-a little boy of about four 
or five years ola. On the first day of his visit- 
ing me, as he was sitting on the ground, look- 
ing intently on me and all I did, for hours, he 
was called to his dinner, when he answered 
boldly, **I shall not come: I don’t waht to 
eat. HereI shall sitand look at the white 
man till my eye is satisfied.” And on my 
leaving the place, his grandmother had to tie 
him on her back; for he would try and run 
after me, saying, he must go with me.’’— Wes. 
Juv. Off. 


RALPH FARNHAM. S 


The following anecdote is related of the vet- 
eran soldier : 

Speaking of his recent trip to Boston, where 
he met the Prince of Wales and the Massachu- 
setts State officers, he said : 

“One day Gov. Banks and Mrs. Banks came 
to see me, and each of them made me a pres- 
ent. Mrs. B-nks kissed me, and I don’t rec- 
ollect that I ever felt so embarrassed in all my 
life as I did peu I found the Governor's wite 
‘was going to kies me.’’ 

a en 


BVIL IN HEART. 


A worthless young fellow, named Collar, was 
recently disc! unpunished, at Jackson, 
Mich., at the request of his mother, who promis- 
ed his ef rmatiun, although counterfeiting was 
proved agtinst him. Not lung after he stole a 
gold watch at Grand Rapids, and afterwards 
committed a burglary; he was then sent to the 
State Prison for two years. 


GOOD FISHING. 


The Ellsworth (Me.) American says that 
during the last few weeks the boys in the vi- 
cinity of Southern Bay (West gwick and 
Brookfield) have caught with hook and line 
more than seven hundred dollars worth of 
smelts, The boys away down east will not 
be likely to starve yet awhile, so long assmelts 
or out. 


A LESSON FROM GARIBALDI. 

At one period of disaster and deep depression 
id the veregglo of Teallbn: Indopetdeees, "the 
heroic patriot general, whose fame has gone 
over the world, issued this proclamation : “In 
for the love you may show your coun- 
, Loffer you hunger and thirst, cold, war 
death. Whoever accepts these terms let him 


| 


Won’t you please to give us a| ™Y 


Hair 

I hav © resture the hair where 

it had Somers Gntree, vestnee the hair to its 

nal color, cure entirely the painful headaches—and 

most serious humors. P. » 1 have 

ben NS hI pe nee My . say, the 

be found in Mrs. H. E. Wilson's Sateais tot toe 

ing. Yours, £c., HENRY HILL. 
Pastor of Elm St. Methodist Church, Manchester, N. H. 


Nasuva, N. H., Sept. kk, 

Messxs. Henry P. Wirson & Uo.: For some years past 

bair gray. By the use of your hair 

generator the scalp is cleansed and freed from dandruff, 

the hair wo its color, and rendered seit 

Papen Cod peg it was very thin, anew and beautiful growth 
produced. 

I feel confident that it rates, not as a dye, but to restore 

the foots to thelr natural healthy state. Most cheerfully uo I 

pend it ty all who are in |. The expense is nothing 


ho need. 
with the benefit received. 
~~ Yours Respectfully, Rev. E. M. KELLOG. 


Messrs. Henny P. Wirson & Co.: | hav 
Reyenerator on my head, which removed 
cured the headache which I have been very much affiicted 
with for many years. 

I have apphed it to the heads of others hundreds of times, 

i have never known an instance but what it removed all 
erysipelas, sores and pimples of every kind. 

The above you are at liberty to wake use of as you see fit. 

MINOT PAKRAR, 


and retails for 50 cts. 


The Regenerator is put up in two 
wart bottles. 1 = quart bottles are 
¢ whic k 


pint bottie, aud $1 for q 
miuch the cheapest. The 
made 





, rare Virtue, and are entirely dinerent from 
those used in any other preparation of the kind in this country, 
They are cooling and gently wmoiste: nature, and 
contain bo properties but those which nature evidently in- 
tended for the purpose, and will surely do all it is recom- 
mie 

dirs. Wilson’s Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
retails fur 3/7 cts. per bottie, and tor the 


bair of any 

person, y is pot its equal in the world. It 

w hair everything you want it should be, and 
moreover, it has a perfume that is infinitely superior to 

the either foreign or A: which 


ex r or 
alone should entitle it to a place on every 's twllet table. 
obtain Mrs. H. K. Wilson's 


q as 
as the name will be blown in every bottle, and you can obtain 
it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 


H. H. Hay, it for ‘ 
y, Dectene, Genera] Agen Maine, New Bruns- 
GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, 
lier, Vt., General Agents for Vt. P ewes 
T.W.DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 
Pennsylvania, ” 


M. 8. Burr & Co. ; Geo. O,Gecaun 3 I Ho. ui ont? ora 
; 4 0. it. 3 
Weeks & Potter, No. 154 Washi St. ; Calter, Coleord 
pFiecia have her tees Oams Sooc ae maoed 
Je ‘er 3 ju ye le 
115 Broad St, . Mass. ane 


Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Manca 
tor; H., to whem ail tetters Gtiould be addressed. 
y 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 


PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths ofall the ckness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon & weakened and impatred condition of the natural forces 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood, 
This is derived from the fuod we eat ; but if from any cause or 

t, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whule system sullers, and unless the deti- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina 
ble compliant, all however arising from deterioration or 

BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 

Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
Description, Tendency to Consumption, Weakness of the Sexu- 
ai Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 
prostration of physical and mental energy. In all these case 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
has effected the most astonishing cures,and the great secret 
of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable 
TRON IN THE BLOOD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pamph- 


“[Jet may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, in proot 
“| of which we will at any time, on application, show the origina 


letters and statements of the persons cured. 
Sveev [xvaip Saouip Reap Tuxsx Facts, and avail 
solf, or herself of this invaluable remedy 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Srrezr, Boston. 
For sale by all Drugzists, 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound 
ofthe Companion from 1®48. gg eee 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety,Morality,Brotherly Love,--Ne Seoe- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY sY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paton $14 rean. Srx Corus ron $5, ravMEnt im ADVANCE, 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 











last Sabbath on earth was spent repeating over 


BE 


‘ollow me?" 





E. F. Duren. Bangor, Agent. 
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